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Views on the News 





HE 1960 Census will provide a 
wealth of new information for mu- 


nicipal and other local government 
officials on population, housing, and land 
area (p. 26). Much of the data will have 
first-hand value to city officials in long-term 
financial planning, economic forecasting, 
and other types of community planning. 

Some of the new information could lead 
to intriguing questions. The Census of 
Housing, for example, will provide owner- 
ship information on air conditioners, home 
freezers, clothes washers and dryers, and 
automobiles. Some cities may discover that 
the “‘average”” homeowner has most if not 
all of these items, including two automo- 
biles. It might then be possible to consider 
that these home owners could stand a slight 
increase in property taxes (even if, pre- 
sumably, the items are not all paid for). 

To the extent possible, the Census is based 
on the needs of major census users. As a re- 
sult, greater timeliness will characterize the 
publication of findings than ever before. 
This will particularly benefit cities where 
grants-in-aid from the state government are 
based on population. Municipal officials, in 
turn, can help in the timeliness and accuracy 
of the Census by helping to publicize three 
vital steps in the census procedure: the ad- 
vance census report form, the census house- 
hold questionnaire, and the late enumera- 
tions. 

The final population figures will be issued 
in a series of advance releases from October, 
1960, to January, 1961. Other data on both 
the Census of Population and of Housing 
will be issued in final form during all of 1961 
and part of 1962. 


Metropolitan-type proposals for the or- 
ganization of governmental services have 
fared poorly at the polls, as, for example, the 
recent rejections of metropolitan proposals 
in Cleveland and St. Louis. A university 
teacher who has had considerable experi- 
ence on two major metropolitan surveys pro- 
poses a less drastic approach through volun- 
tary formation of an area-wide council (p. 
30). This may provide the first step that has 
been lacking in other proposals. 

The central business district continues to 
receive attention in conferences, reports, and 
studies. Some stress the importance of mass 
transit and coordinated transportation plan- 
ning (p. 41); others are taking the first steps 
to provide actual assistance to cities in devel- 
oping comprehensive transportation plans 
(p. 44). A gigantic downtown project in 
Minneapolis will include an arcade-restau- 
rant to sit on top of a major downtown inter- 
section (p. 41). 

Other developments in this issue of inter- 
est to city officials include: adoption of a 
voluntary recreation charge for a two-year 
trial period (p. 40), an incentive plan for 
refuse collection crews (p. 42), zoning for 
outdoor sports (p. 43), removal of parking 
meters (p. 41), and adoption of new city 
council meeting procedures (p. 37). 

The International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation has published a new edition of Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Administration (p. 36). The 
new edition reflects the tremendous changes 
in leisure that have occurred in the past dec- 
ade—shorter work week, family-centered 
activities, boating, camping, drama and 
other cultural activities, and programs for 
older persons and other groups. 
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Municipalities and the 1960 Census 


By ROBERT W. BURGESS* 





Director, United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


The 1960 Census will provide greater timeliness, an enlarged 
definition of urban places, and more data on small areas. 


E 1960 Censuses of Population and 
Housing to be conducted in April, 
1960, will provide new statistics for 

the United States, each of the 50 states, 
3,100 counties, and 18,000 incorporated 
places. Within cities, statistics will be com- 
piled for 23,000 census tracts and 700,000 
city blocks. The census will enumerate and 
collect information about the social and 
economic characteristics of an estimated 180 
million persons and data on 60 million hous- 
ing units. 

This enumeration will be the 18th in 
the decennial census series which began in 
1790 when nearly four million persons were 
enumerated. It will provide information to 
bring up to date the information last com- 
piled in the 1950 Census. In the 10 years 
since that census, the nation’s population 
has increased by 29 million, the largest 
numerical increase for any decade in his- 
tory. 

Wuat Cities Can Do 

Municipal officials can be of great help in 
the completeness of the census by assisting 
local Census District Offices in making cer- 
tain that the entire population of the 
municipality is enumerated. 

1. Before the census is taken an Advance 
Census Report form will be mailed to all 
households in the municipality with a re- 
quest that householders complete it and 
have the information ready for the Census 
taker. This will assure that whoever is 
home when the census taker calls will have 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Burgess was a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford before embarking on 10 years of 
university teaching and 28 years as statistician and 
economist with Western Electric Company. He 


has been director of the Bureau of the Census since 
1953. 
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accurate information about all members of 
the household. 

2. At each fourth household, the Census 
taker will leave an additional form, the 
Census Household Questionnaire, for re- 
porting more detailed information about 
members of the sample household. It is im- 
portant that this form be filled out and 
mailed to the local Census District Office. 

3. Before the census is closed in each 
municipality announcement will be made 
(generally about April 15) that those who 
believe they have not been enumerated 
should first check within their own house- 
hold to make certain. If they then find that 
the census taker has not counted them, they 
should fill out the “‘Were You Counted?” 
coupon form to be published in local news- 
papers and mail it to the local Census 
District Office. 

Municipal officials can greatly aid in 
these three steps of the census by impressing 
on their fellow citizens how important it is 
to the interest of the home community that 
the census be accurate and complete. The 
census is a great civic undertaking; it needs 
the fullest cooperation of everyone. 


IMPORTANCE TO MUNICIPALITIES 

The primary purpose of the Census is to 
determine the apportionment among states 
of seats in the House of Representatives in 
the United States Congress, but there are 
many other uses for the key figures, such. as 
population totals. Size is not only a matter 
of civic pride; it has many direct conse- 
quences, some of which are particularly 
important to municipal officials. 

Large sums of money are distributed from 
the federal government to the states and 
from the states to other governmental units 
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with the number of people as a major ele- 
ment in the distribution formula. 

The rights and duties of municipalities are 
frequently dependent on the size of their 
population. The number of certain officials, 
their salary scales, the number of licenses 
for particular types of business, the ap- 
plicability of certain laws, and even the 
terms on which loans can be negotiated and 
bonds sold are often dependent on the num- 
ber of people. 

Government planning for roads, schools, 
hospitals, and other public services is af- 
fected by census figures. 

In preparing for the 1960 Census, the 
Bureau of the Census has depended greatly 
on municipal officials in its collection of 
maps. These maps are being used to lay out 
the boundaries of the areas to which 
enumerators will be assigned. 

The maps collected for use in the 1960 
Census have come from many sources. 


Maps of individual municipalities are col- 
lected from mayors, city managers, city 
clerks, engineers, and other municipal of- 
ficials. Maps of cities showing areas annexed 
since the 1950 Census have been especially 
valuable. And, in passing, it is well to point 


out that only annexations legally in effect 
before April 1, 1960, the date of the Census, 
will be recognized. 

Maps for counties have been secured 
from county offices or state highway depart- 
ments. Numerous maps have been fur- 
nished also by the U.S. Geological Survey, 
the Army Map Service, public utilities, 
business firms, chambers of commerce, and 
private mapping organizations. The basic 
map for each census enumeration district 
brings together and coordinates informa- 
tion from various sources. 


Census Users ArE ConsuLTED 

The statistics resulting from the census 
affect public policy and important business 
decisions. Census statistics are basic to much 
planning in the federal government and in 
the more than 100,000 separate govern- 
mental units within the United States, and 
they are familiar working tools in the re- 
search and planning departments of prac- 
tically all kinds of business organizations. 


Therefore, the questions asked in the census 
have been selected to furnish as much infor- 
mation as possible to the wide number and 
variety of users of the statistics, within the 
framework of available resources. 

Before drafting questions for the 1960 
Census, the professional staff of the Census 
Bureau studied the uses made of informa- 
tion gathered in previous censuses and the 
requests that had been received for new 
information. They studied the quality of 
the data gathered by means of questions 
and methods previously used and worked 
out the changes in phrasing and presenta- 
tion of inquiries dictated by experience and 
by new developments in the mechanics of 
collecting and processing data. Attention 
was given to changes in social and economic 
conditions which in themselves called for 
new inquiries or modifications of the stand- 
ard questions. 

But discussion of the subjects for the 1960 
Census questions was by no means a field 
open only to Census Bureau statisticians. 
Several years in advance of the 1960 
Census, the Bureau arranged for meetings 
with groups of census-statistics users in 
various parts of the country. Advisory com- 
mittees, with members from many parts of 
the country and from many fields of activ- 
ity, including business, government, labor, 
and education, contributed the benefit of 
their experience to the decisions on what 
should be asked in the new census. 

The consensus of these conferences un- 
derscored these major needs: (1) greater 
timeliness, (2) more attention to small areas, 
and (3) addition of information on relation 
of place of work to place of residence. 

Steps taken to assure greater timeliness 
include efforts to speed up the field collec- 
tion of data, reduction of office work by a 
greater reliance on sampling for a con- 
siderable part of the data to be collected, 
and the use of new and faster tabulating 
equipment. 

An example of improvements with re- 
spect to small area data is the virtual dou- 
bling of the number of census tracts, which 
are small permanently defined areas each of 
about 3 to 7,000 people, within and ad- 
jacent to most of the larger cities. Nearly 
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every city of 50,000 or more will have the 
benefit of information from the 1960 Census 
for such areas, and for most cities of 100,000 
and over tract figures will be available for 
the entire standard metropolitan area. 

With reference to the third item of need, 
a place-of-work question is included in the 
census for the first time in 1960. This will 
make possible analysis of the patterns of 
journey to work and provide important in- 
formation about who the commuters are 
and where they live. 

Housing Data. Important new inquiries 
in the Housing Census will include presence 
of selected facilities such as air conditioning, 
home food freezers, clothes washers, clothes 
dryers, and the number of automobiles 
owned by members of the household. In- 
quiries on the number of radio sets and tele- 
vision sets also will be repeated. One pur- 
pose of these new inquiries is to provide 
measures of living standards. The informa- 
tion also is useful to businessmen in market 
studies and to civil defense planners. The 
latter also are interested in the new inquiry 
on the number of dwelling structures with 
basements, a new inquiry. 

Particular attention is given to statistics 
for cities of 50,000 and over. Most of these 
have been divided into tracts, and consider- 
able statistics will be published for these 
areas. All cities which had 50,000 before the 
1960 Census also will be divided into blocks 
for presentation of some housing statistics. 
For each city of 50,000 and over, there will 
be three sets of data: (1) for the city itself, 
(2) for the urbanized area, i.e. the city plus 
the densely built-up area around the city, 
and (3) for its standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area. 

Incorporated Places. Political units recog- 
nized as “incorporated places” in Census 
reports are those which are incorporated as 
cities, boroughs, towns, and villages, with the 
exception of towns in New England. The 
towns in these states are minor civil divi- 
sions similar to the townships found in other 
states and are not necessarily thickly 
settled population centers. 

However, New England towns and town- 
ships in New Jersey and Pennsylvania will 
be treated as “urban places” if in 1960 they 
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have a population of 25,000 or more; this 
rule will apply also to those towns and town- 
ships with a population of 2,500 to 25,000 
and a minimum density of 1,500 persons per 
square mile, provided they do not contain 
any dependent, incorporated municipali- 
ties. Thus those New England towns and 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey townships 
qualifying as urban places will have the 
same status in census reports as the incor- 
porated places. 

Land Area. Data on land area will be pub- 
lished for all urban places (2,500 and over), 
for all urbanized areas (cities of 50,000 and 
over and their urbanized fringes), for all 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, and 
for all counties. 

Metropolitan Areas. Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas for which information 
will be published are all those which have 
been designated by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, Executive Office of the President, by 
June 1, 1960. This will allow new central 
cities of 50,000 or more population not al- 
ready in an established SMSA to qualify for 
designation as centers of new SMSA’s. Ap- 
proximately 200 SMSA’s will be on the list. 

The definition of an individual standard 
metropolitan statistical area involves two 
considerations: (1) a city or cities of 50,000 
or more population to constitute the central 
city, and the county in which it is located, 
(2) economic and social relationships with 
contiguous counties which are metropolitan 
in character, so that the periphery of the 
specific metropolitan area may be defined. 
While defined in most states in terms of one 
more whole counties, SMSA’s in New 
England are defined in terms of towns. 

Within Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, the 1960 Census also will provide in- 
formation for urbanized areas. An urban- 
ized area will be comprised of a central city 
of 50,000 or more population and the 
adjacent closely built-up area which is 
designated as “the urban fringe” in Census 
parlance, a term that corresponds loosely 
with what is generally called the suburbs. 
The criteria for defining urbanized areas are 
more specific, however, in terms of popula- 
tion density, continuous street patterns, 
common utility services, and the like, than 
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the less uniformly definable “suburban” 
area. 


PRELIMINARY POPULATION REPORTS 


Preliminary “field count” population 
totals for counties and for cities of 10,000 
or more population will be announced in 
late April and May by the Census District 
Supervisors. During the July-December, 
1960, period, the Census Bureau will issue 
a series of preliminary reports, one for each 
state, presenting the field count of popula- 
tion for counties and places of 1,000 or 
more, and a U.S. summary presenting total 
population for regions, divisions, and states. 

Advance reports, in four series, presenting 
final statistics, will be issued during the 
October, 1960—January, 1961 period, as 
follows: 


1. Final complete counts on number of in- 
habitants for counties, by urban in urbanized 
areas and other urban, rural in places of 1,000 to 
2,500 and other rural; all incorporated and unin- 
corporated places of 1,000 or more; standard 
metropolitan statistical areas showing in central 
cities and outside central cities; and the popula- 
tion of counties comprising the standard metro- 
politan statistical areas. There will be one rep: 
with three tables for each state, Puerto Rico, anu 
other outlying areas. A U.S. summary will con- 
tain counts for selected types of large areas. This 
information also will appear in Volume I, 
Part A. 

2. General population characteristics of the 
United States and states, showing summary in- 
formation for age, sex, race, and marital status. 
This information also will appear in Volume I, 
Part B. 

3. General social and economic character- 
istics of the population of the United States and 
states, including summary information on such 
subjects as country of origin, mother tongue, 
education, families, income, and employment 
status. This information will appear also in 
Volume I, Part C. 

4. Miscellaneous reports dealing with special 
subjects. 


FInAL PopuLaTion REPORTS 


Final reports and tentative publication 
dates are: 


Volume I—State Reports. There will be 54 re- 
ports for each of four series (Parts A-D) outlined 
below; a U.S. summary and one report for each 
state, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
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the remaining outlying areas. Part A—Number of 
Inhabitants (November, 1960—May, 1961). This 
series will contain final population counts for 
states, counties, urbanized areas, standard metro- 
politan statistical areas, incorporated places, un- 
incorporated places of 1,000 or more, and minor 
civil divisions. Part B—General Demographic Char- 
acteristics (January-July, 1961). Part C—General 
Social and Economic Characteristics (May—Decem- 
ber, 1961). Part D—Detailed Characteristics (Aug- 
ust, 1961—March, 1962). 

Volume II—Special Reports (March—December, 
1962). 

Population and Housing Information by Census 
Tracts (June-October, 1961). 


PRELIMINARY Housinc REPORTS 


Publication of results of the 1960 Census 
of Housing will come in three stages—pre- 
liminary, advance, and final. 

Preliminary reports of the Housing Cen- 
sus will be published during the July- 
December, 1960, period. There will be one 
preliminary report for each state, District 
of Columbia, Virgin Islands, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the United States; and a report 
on total housing units for each place of 
‘0,000 or more, based on preliminary 
counts obtained in the field offices, with 1950 
dwelling unit counts. To be superseded by 
final statistics in Volume I. 

There will be three series of advance re- 
ports which will be preprints of final 
statistics. Their titles and tentative publica- 
tion dates are: 


Components of Change—Selected Characteristics 
(November—December, 1960). For each of 17 
standard metropolitan statistical areas and the 
United States, inventory changes from 1950 to 
1960, including demolitions, new construction, 
and conversions. To appear also in Volume IV. 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas—Selected 
Characteristics (June—December, 1961). For each 
of about 100 standard metropolitan statistical 
areas of 250,000 inhabitants or more and for the 
United States. To appear also in Volume I. 

State Reports (January—April, 1961). Selected 
housing characteristics for all standard metro- 
politan statistical areas and places of 10,000 in- 
habitants or more. Information will include 
housing units by tenure, color, and vacancy 
status; number of rooms; number of persons; 
contract monthly rent; value of property; and 
condition and plumbing facilities. To appear 
also in Volume I, 
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FinaL Housinc Reports 


The final reports of the Housing Census 
will be published during 1961 and 1962. 
They are listed and described below: 

Housing and Population Information by Census 
Tracts. 

Volume I—General Characteristics. 55 reports, 
one for each state, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and a United 
States summary. 

Volume II—Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
Analytical Characteristics. One report for the 
United States and geographic divisions and for 
each SMSA with 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
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Volume III—City Block Characteristics. About 
500 reports, one for each city of 50,000 in- 
habitants or more and for about 250 places which 
have specially requested inclusion in the block 
statistics program. 

Volume IV—Components of Change. 18 reports, 
one for the United States and one for each of the 
17 standard metropolitan statistical areas (14 
with 1,000,000 inhabitants or more and three 
smaller areas which had been included in the 
1956 National Housing Inventory). 

Volume V—Residential Financing. One report 
for the United States. 

Volume VI—Rural Housing Analytical Char- 
acteristics. Analytical tables for about 120 sub- 
regions and the United States. 


The Area Council—Approach to Metropolitan 
Government 
By HENRY J. SCHMANDT* 


A iate Prof 





of Political Science, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The area council may be a practical alternative to more drastic solutions 
for metropolitan area problems. 


HE recent defeats of metropolitan 
government proposals in Cleveland 
and St. Louis add to the long list of 
abortive efforts that have been made during 
the past decade to effect a major restructur- 
ing of the governmental pattern in large 
urban areas.' The inability of such plans to 
win popular acceptance has caused many 
observers of the metropolitan scene to con- 
sider less ambitious avenues of approach. 
In Cleveland, for example, proponents of 
the defeated charter are now talking about 


* Eprror’s Nore: Professor Schmandt, who 
holds a Ph.D. from St. Louis University, also serves 
as associate director vf the University’s Urban 
Studies Program. He has had extensive experience 
in metropolitan surveys including service as as- 
sistant director of Metropolitan Community Studies 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Survey. He was also a member of the city council in 
Olivette, Missouri, from 1956 to 1958. 


1On November 3, 1959, voters in both the city 
of Cleveland and the remainder of Cuyahoga 
County rejected a home-rule charter which would 
have vested certain area-wide powers in the county 
government. On the same day, St. Louis voters in 
both the city and suburbs turned down a proposal 
for creation of a multifunctional metropolitan dis- 
trict government. 


a piece-meal attack, function by function, on 
urban difficulties. And the St. Louis press, 
apparently conceding the futility of further 
efforts toward metropolitan reorganization 
at this time, is urging greater voluntary co- 
operation among local units as a partial 
substitute for area-wide government. 

A recent report of the Northeastern IIli- 
nois Metropolitan Area Local Government 
Services Commission provides a terse sum- 
mation of the general attitude toward metro- 
politan reform which now prevails in many 
circles. In deciding not to recommend area- 
wide government, the Commission stated 
that its decision was based “not only on the 
conspicuous lack of success of so-called 
‘super-government’ plans in other areas, but 
also on the political and social character- 
istics of the area and on the reluctance of 
virtually every local official testifying before 
the Commission to relinquish local control 
of any governmental function.””? 


2 Second Report (Urbana: University of Illinois, 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 1959). 
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THe METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


If the metropolitan problem is defined 
simply as one of sewage disposal, water 
supply, and similar functional needs, sub- 
stantial progress can be cited. Area-wide 
sewer and water districts have been estab- 
lished, new expressways linking city and 
suburbs have been built, and countless 
service agreements among local units have 
been executed. Catastrophe has not struck 
the metropolitan area despite tremendous 
growth and the fragmentation of its political 
structure. Local government has continued 
to function well; in many cases it is supply- 
ing public services at a higher level of 
quality and efficiency than at any previous 
time in American urban history. 

If, however, the metropolitan problem is 
defined more basically as one of reaching 
consensus on area-wide goals and objectives 
and of providing an institutional medium 
for attaining them, little progress can be 
noted. We speak of the metropolis as a com- 
munity in the sense that the population of 
an area is integrated around a common cen- 
ter for the satisfaction of a major part of its 
daily requirements. Yet the citizens of this 
community possess no governmental means 
of formulating policy for the total unit or of 
guiding its general development along lines 
beneficial to all. Public officials and urban 
scholars agree that the most serious de- 
ficiency in our population centers today is 
the lack of over-all planning. It is this aspect 
of the metropolitan problem that has suf- 
fered most, since voluntary cooperation and 
ad hoc arrangements have proved least ef- 
fective in this field. 

The formulation of community goals and 
their attainment requires planning, policy- 
making, and execution. At the municipal 
level, these functions are combined in the 
city or village government. At the metro- 
politan levei, no agency with decision-mak- 
ing authority exists. 

Past efforts to provide an instrumentality 
for achieving metropolitan consensus have 
generally taken two forms: the establish- 
ment of an area-wide government; and the 
creation of a regional planning agency to 
encourage orderly development through the 
voluntary collaboration of local units. The 
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first has proved politically unattainable in 
this country (other than in Dade County, 
Florida); the second has, with few excep- 
tions, produced no notable results. The com- 
plete separation of planning from imple- 
menting agencies has been too great a 
handicap to overcome. 

Given the political, emotional, and other 
barriers to large-scale restructuring of gov- 
ernments in urban areas, it seems that any 
metropolitan proposal, if it is to be publicly 
acceptable at this time, must: (1) leave the 
existing pattern of local government undis- 
turbed; (2) provide for no major transfer of 
power from the local units to a larger 
agency such as the county or a metropolitan 
district; and (3) be based on voluntary co- 
operation. 


THe METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 

One possible approach that embodies 
these features is an area-wide or metropoli- 
tan council. As envisaged here, such a coun- 
cil would combine institutionally the func- 
tions of a regional planning agency with 
the established machinery of local govern- 
ment. It would also serve as a formal 
medium for enlarging the field of voluntary 
cooperation among existing units. These are 
the major characteristics of such a council: 

1. It would be established pursuant to 
state law. Preferably the law would be 
mandatory rather than enabling for all 
metropolitan areas of a certain population 
size. 

2. It would consist of the elected heads of 
all municipalities and counties in the metro- 
politan area. The chairman would be chosen 
from among the membership of the council. 
A representative steering committee would 
be selected and a full-time executive secre- 
tary appointed. 

3. Each municipality and county would 
have a single vote in the council. Important 
issues, however, would require the affirma- 
tive vote of the central city, each county, 
and two-thirds of the remaining membership 
for passage. 

4. The council would be charged by law 
with responsibility for preparing and adopt- 
ing a comprehensive plan of development for 
the area. The council could employ a plan- 
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ning staff for this purpose or contract with 
existing governmental agencies or private 
firms. The plan would be of an advisory 
nature only. Preferably, however, local units 
would be required to submit their individual 
plans and zoning codes to the council for 
recommendation and advice. 

5. The council would also be charged 
with responsibility for exploring means of 
cooperation and promoting voluntary ar- 
rangements among local units. It could take 
the initiative in such matters as setting up an 
integrated traffic pattern for the area or 
establishing incinerators for joint use. 

6. The council would have authority to 
issue bonds for the purchase of certain 
facilities in the area, including regional 
parks or industrial development sites. It 
could provide for the operation of any such 
facility by contract with existing public 
agencies. Because of its substantive aspects, 
this power might be politically unattain- 
able; if so, it could be dropped without af- 
fecting the remainder of the plan. 

7. The council would have authority to 
levy taxes sufficient to carry out its duties. 

The area council, as broadly sketched 
out here, seeks to embody some of the fea- 
tures of an area-wide government and yet 
leave the existing system of local units and 
local powers undisturbed.* More important, 
it seeks to bridge the metropolitan planning 
agency and the executing units by making 
local governments serve jointly as the re- 
gional planning commission. It attempts also 
to avoid the weaknesses inherent in volua- 
tary associations of public officials by mak- 
ing the council a statutory agency and giv- 
ing it a definite mandate to carry out specific 
functions. The responsibility for preparing 

3 Luther Gulick has suggested the establishment 
of a metropolitan council composed of elected local 
officials as a possible remedy for the urban situation. 
Under his proposal, such a council would constitute 
another layer of government with area-wide legisla- 
tive powers. (See his article on ‘‘Metropolitan 


Organization,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, November, 1957.) 


a master plan—of setting metropolitan 
goals and objectives—would serve as a 
crystallizing element for the council, raise 
it above the level of a mere debating society, 
and give it meaning and purpose. 

The suggested arrangement would con- 
ceivably ensure greater respect for the 
regional master plan since such a plan would 
represent the work of local officials. Al- 
though not binding on the municipalities, 
the plan would be more persuasive than 
one devised by a commission wholly di- 
vorced from the implementing units. The 
whole process of give and take engendered 
in the council by the formulation of a 
metropolitan plan would encourage the 
elected heads of local governments to take a 
broader attitude on area affairs. Member- 
ship on the council would focus wide public 
attention on their activities and induce them 
to discard their provincial role as they take 
part in the process of reaching metropolitan 
consensus. Through the council, the people 
of each local unit would be given representa- 
tion in area-wide decision making, even 
though in only a minimal sense. 

There are obviously drawbacks to such 
an arrangement. It is far from ideal; it is 
administratively unaesthetic; it has im- 
practical aspects; and it gives no assurance 
that the major problems of metropolitan 
centers—fiscal and functional—can be 
solved through cooperative means. On the 
other hand, it offers an official forum, a 
local united nations, for articulating the 
problems and objectives of an area and for 
institutionalizing voluntary cooperation. 
In those localities where the approach to 
metropolitan problems has reached a stale- 
mate, such a council may offer a politically 
feasible means for stimulating action. If it 
should fail, little would be lost in the effort. 
If it should prove successful, even in a 
modest degree, it would have achieved 
more than is presently being accomplished 
in most metropolitan areas. 








The Council-Manager Plan in Finland 


By AARNE ESKOLA* 


Executive Director, Finnish Union of Rural Municipalities, Helsinki 


Mandatory in the larger cities and towns, the manager system is gaining acceptance 
among the councils of rural municipalities which may adopt it voluntarily. 


UNICIPALITIES are the basic 
units of local government in Fin- 
land. The country has 448 munici- 

palities—35 cities, 30 towns which are city- 
like industrial and traffic centers, and 483 
rural municipalities which are similar to 
counties in the United States. The manager 
form is used extensively and is expanding. 
In cities and towns, the manager is known as 
city manager; in the rural municipalities he 
is known as the municipal manager. 

The importance of the municipality is 
indicated by the fact that there are no 
county governments, nor any special munici- 
pal-level agencies, such as school districts. 
There are unions of municipalities to pro- 
vide services of a special nature (such as 
general hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, 
mental hospitals, and trade schools) to the 
people of an area larger than a single 
municipality. 

Historically extensive self-government has 
always been a characteristic of Finnish 
municipalities. Among the more important 
tasks of municipal government are building 
and maintaining schools, public health and 
nursing, social welfare, and the general sur- 
veillance of building. Of course, the larger 
cities are active on a wider scale than the 
smaller ones. Traffic control, electric and 
water supply and distribution, and drainage 
(sewage disposal) are generally provided by 
the larger cities. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Eskola was appointed to 
his present position in 1939, after serving as princi- 
pal of the Workers’ Institute at Riihimaki and as 
chairman of the National Social Board. The Union 
of Rural Municipalities is a national league of rural 
governments. Mr. Eskola has written several treatises 
on municipal administration and education and a 


book in English on municipal and social administra- 
tion in Finland. 


1948 Laws ror MUNICIPALITIES 

The General Municipal Law enacted in 
1948 is the basic national law applying to 
municipalities. This law represents a change 
in national attitude toward municipalities 
in that it applies equally to cities and towns 
on the one hand and to rural municipalities 
on the other. Separate laws formerly gov- 
erned these different forms of municipali- 
ties. 

The more important regulations of the 
municipal law pertain to the composition, 
election, and duties of administrative organs, 
and their mutual relations. A major feature 
of Finnish municipal organization is that 
the power of decision (policy) and the execu- 
tive power have been assigned to different 
governing bodies, a council and a municipal 
board respectively. 

The Council. Members of the council are 
elected, under a proportional representa- 
tion system, in both cities and rural munici- 
palities, for four-year terms. Each year the 
council elects a chairman and one or two 
assistant chairmen. The chairman holds the 
highest rank of municipal trusteeship and 
often acts as representative of the munici- 
pality on festive or ceremonial occasions. 

The council also elects committees, the 
more important administrative officials, and 
has power to ratify the annual budget, re- 
ceive audits of municipal books, buy and 
sell property, and enact municipal by-laws 
and regulations. 

Municipal councils range in size from 13 
members, in municipalities of less than 1,000 
population, up to 77 in cities of 400,000 
population or more. 

The City or Municipal Board. The munici- 
pal or city board functions as the central 
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executive organ in local administration. Its 
members are appointed by the council and 
they serve one-year terms. The manager is 
chairman of the municipal board. 

In rural municipalities without a man- 
ager, the chairman is elected by the public 
for a four-year term; other members of the 
board serve two-year terms. 

In Finland, as in many other countries, 
the tasks of the municipalities have grown 
continuously during the past few decades. 
Because of this growth, special attention has 
been paid in Finland to making the execu- 
tive agency more effective particularly in 
rural municipalities. This has resulted in 
strengthening of the municipal board. 


Duties or MunicipAL Boarps 

The city and municipal boards exercise 
responsibility in three areas: First, the board 
prepares all matters for presentation to the 
council; second, the board carries out 
council’s decisions; and, third, the board 
maintains general direction of municipal 
administration, especially financial opera- 
tions. 

The central position of the board is evi- 
dent also in that its duties include super- 
vision of different committee activities. This 
supervision results from representation on 
the committee by the board chairman or one 
of the board members. Further, some com- 
mittee decisions must be submitted to the 
board for approval when the chairman or 
the board itself requests this action. 


History OF MANAGER SysTEM 

Municipal administration in its present 
general form was effected in Finnish cities in 
1927 when the national municipal law was 
amended. At that time, the town-manager 
plan was made compulsory for all cities and 
towns. These regulations were incorporated 
in the 1948 Municipal Law. 

This law states that the manager must 
serve as chairman of the City Board. The 
board must have a minimum of four mem- 
bers and, if the by-laws of the city so decree, 
one or more assistant city managers who also 
act as assistant chairmen of the board. The 
manager and his assistants, however, must 
not form a majority on the city board. Alto- 
gether there are 79 managers in Finnish 
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cities, five of which have one assistant and 
one which has two assistants. 

The 1948 reform also made it possible 
for the rural municipalities to voluntarily 
establish the office of municipal manager, 
upon two-thirds vote of the council. Of the 
rural municipalities, 87, or 18 per cent, 
have to date voted to adopt the municipal 
manager system. Most of these are larger 
municipalities with populations of over 
8,000, but there are also some with popula- 
tions of only 2,000 to 4,000. In 1953, 11 per 
cent of the rural municipalities had ap- 
proved the manager system. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

The Finnish manager is elected by the 
council for an indefinite term. A simple 
majority vote of council is necessary. The 
appointment may be made from among 
formal applicants or among persons who 
have not applied, but who have informed 
council that they would accept the office. 
The law expressly gives powers to council to 
name a nonresident, although the manager 
must be a Finnish citizen. However, the 
regulations of the city boards in most cities 
contain more precise definitions. 

The law prescribes that the municipal 
manager be a person acquainted with 
municipal administration and someone who 
has shown himself competent for the task 
either by experience gained through prac- 
tice or by displaying evidence of training. 

Both city and municipal managers hold 
office under a law which has tried to make 
him as independent as possible of political 
and other influences. He can be removed 
from his office only if he has continuously 
been unable, because of illness, to fulfill the 
demands of his job and will be unable to 
perform his duties in the future. The council 
may act to remove him from his office on 
other grounds, but a three-fourths vote of 
the council is required, and then the vote 
must be submitted to the provincial govern- 
ment for ratification. 


MANAGER’s DUvuTIES 
The manager’s primary duties are as 
follows: 
1. Preside at meetings of the city or 
municipal board. 
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2. Prepare an agenda for council meet- 
ings and introduce agenda items. 

3. Make sure that council and board 
decisions are put into effect; make sure that 
the employee or committee charged with 
compliance receives the necessary instruc- 
tions. 

4. Supervise compliance of the law re- 
garding activities of committees and em- 
ployees. 

5. Exercise fiscal control. 

6. Direct the work of the city or munici- 
pal office according to regulations, and make 
sure proper accounts are kept of funds. 

7. To represent council, either personally 
or through an authorized proxy, in courts of 
justice and other authorities, unless council 
delegates someone else. 

8. Represent council in conferences and 
other such functions. 

9. Attend council and committee meet- 
ings to supply both bodies with necessary 
information. 

10. Prepare a draft of budget estimates 
for council. 

11. Prepare an annual report of the 
municipality’s administration. 

12. Carry out all other duties which, ac- 


cording to statutes, by-laws, and regulations, 
belong to him. 


THe MANAGER’s ROLE 


This list shows that the functions of the 
managers are extensive. It should be noted, 
however, that the power of decision of a 
Finnish manager is fairly restricted. For 
example, he cannot by himself decide 
about the appointment of officials. Most of 
the matters must be decided by the board. 

The opinion of the manager can lead to 
a decision only if a majority of the board 
supports it. In practice the influence of the 
manager on the municipal board is general- 
ly decisive, but this is because he is best 
acquainted with administrative matters and 
his personal authority is great, not because 
he is given statutory powers. 

Salary and other benefits for the manager 
are usually set up on the same basis as for 
other municipal officials. He is paid a basic 
salary, depending on the size of the munici- 
pality and the responsibilities of his office. 
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Increases are normally based upon years of 
service. 

The city manager is entitled to receive a 
pension from the municipality, usually at 
age 65, with the total normally about 60 or 
65 per cent of his annual salary. 

The Finnish managers usually have been 
men under 40 when first appointed. They 
normally bring many years of experience in 
municipal duties to the post, usually as city 
or municipal secretaries. In rural munici- 
palities, the manager sometimes has per- 
formed meritoriously as chairman of the 
municipal board or in other positions of 
trust. 

Approximately 71 per cent of the city 
managers have passed an academic exami- 
nation. Some 63 per cent of the municipal 
managers have passed a special examination 
in the municipal field at the Social Institute 
at Helsinki. 

Political factors often play a prominent 
part in the election of a manager by the coun- 
cil. The party in the majority prefers to 
elect a person representing their own trend 
of thought. Few city and municipal man- 
agers, however, take an active part as 
representatives of some party in actual po- 
litical activity. Of the 200 members of the 
parliament, there is only one manager. 

On the whole, experience has shown that 
the participation of a city or a municipal 
manager in party politics of the state has a 
harmful effect on his performance in office. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The experiences gained from the Finnish 
manager system are positive on the whole. 
It has been possible with managers to im- 
prove municipal administration, particular- 
ly in fiscal matters. 

The success of the system depends of 
course on the managers themselves, their 
ability, capacity for work, and their personal 
characteristics. The system is successful 
where the manager is a competent adminis- 
trator and fiscal director, his personality is 
such that he enjoys the respect of people in 
the municipality, and he is capable of 
getting differing viewpoints to work to- 
gether for a better community. 
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Departmental Reorganization 
To Cut Payroll Costs 


EPARTMENTAL reorganization in 
Hazel Park, Michigan (28,500), will 
provide a better allocation of municipal 
services to various organizational units and 
bring a net reduction of 14 jobs from the city 
payroll. 

The reorganization plan, recently ap- 
proved by the city council, removes certain 
functions from the department of public 
service and reassigns them to other city de- 
partments. Sewers will be combined with 
the water department; parks and forestry are 
combined with recreation as a new depart- 
ment under a full-time director. The engi- 
neering department, which was in the public 
service department, will now be a separate 
department for engineering only with tech- 
nical supervision of the inspection depart- 
ment. The department of public service, 
which had been a large and unwieldy or- 
ganization, will now concentrate on its serv- 
ices of sanitation, municipal building, street 
maintenance, and the city motor pool. 

The other major organizational change 
involves financial activities. The finance de- 
partment has been reorganized with a full- 
time director over purchasing, treasury 
management, accounting, and clerk-con- 
troller. Treasury, accounting, and clerk- 
controller departments will continue to 
have a department head. The finance direc- 
tor will also be assistant city manager. 

Eighteen jobs have been eliminated, 
largely through reorganization of the water 
and sewer department. The positions in- 
clude accountants, account clerks, laborers, 
and maintenance men. Most of the inside 
jobs could be eliminated because the city 
now uses punched card equipment. Billing 
is done by machines for less than half the 
monthly salary of one employee. Water bill 
collection has been transfer-ed to the 
treasury with no increase in treasury per- 
sonnel. These two steps eliminated five posi- 
tions. Another reason the staff reduction can 


be made is that the city no longer operates 
the water department jointly with the city of 
Madison Heights and Royal Oak Town- 
ship. By combining the sewer and water de- 
partments, the water department labor force 
will take over maintenance of the sewer sys- 
tem thus eliminating the three-man sewer 
maintenance crew. 

Four positions have been added: an ac- 
countant, a full-time director of finance, a 
full-time director of recreation, and a 
draftsman. The net effect of the entire re- 
organization will save the city about $72,000 
per year in salaries and fringe benefits.— 
Leonarp L. BisHop, Jr., city manager, 
Hazel Park. 


Issues New Edition of Recreation 
Training Manual 


HE greatly widened scope and variety 

of leisure-time activities for people in all 
age groups is reflected in the fourth edition 
of the Municipal Recreation Administration just 
published for the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The book has been com- 
pletely rewritten by George D. Butler, di- 
rector of research for the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 

New material is presented on standards 
for recreation areas and facilities; recreation 
planning and acquisition of land; com- 
munity houses, school centers, municipal 
camps, and other special facilities; recrea- 
tion services for industrial workers, elderly 
persons, teen-agers, and other special 
groups; intergovernmental recreation pro- 
grams; and other new developments. The 
chapters cover program, recreation areas 
and facilities, leadership, operation of play- 
grounds, operation of recreation buildings 
and other facilities, organization, the recrea- 
tion director, personnel administration, pub- 
lic relations, and other subjects. The book 
also includes a selected bibliography; a 
comprehensive index; and 41 tables, maps, 
photographs, and charts. 
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Adopts New Procedures for 
City Council Meetings 


HE city council in Newport Beach, 

California (23,500), has adopted several 
new procedures to speed up council meet- 
ings and still provide for orderly and open 
transaction of business. 

First, the council has dispensed with 
seconds to motions. Research had shown 
that seconds are traditional but not legally 
required. This saves time and keeps council- 
men alert to the consequences of making 
motions. 

Second, council now uses an electrical 
voting system to eliminate tedious and time- 
consuming oral roll calls. Each councilman 
votes by setting a simple switch in either the 
yes or no position. When the mayor throws 
a master switch, an audience view panel 
shows the vote of each councilman by red or 
green lights. The vote is registered simul- 
taneously on a small panel at the city clerk’s 
desk. Councilmen like the system because 
there is almost no opportunity for individual 
members to influence or be influenced by 
the vote of other members. The audience 
and newspaper reporters like the clarity 
and promptness of the system. The electrical 
system was designed by the city electrician 
and the mayor, who is an engineer, and 
built and installed by city craftsmen. 

Third, a generous supply of rather de- 
tailed council meeting agendas is prepared 
so that all members of the audience can 
easily follow the proceedings, with mini- 
mum delay for discussion of routine items. 

The city council has adopted a regular 
pattern of formal and informal meetings 
to facilitate orderly consideration and 
transaction of business. The regular semi- 
monthly council meetings held in the even- 
ing are preceded by afternoon study ses- 
sions on agenda items to come up that 
night. Council also holds an evening meeting 
once each month as a “policy discussion 
session.” These meetings are intended pri- 
marily for councilmen to “think out loud” 
together on major problems, and the em- 
phasis is on debate and discussion. All 
council meetings, formal and informal, are 
open to the public—Rosert SHELTON, 
city manager, Newport Beach. 


Cities Issue Welcome Letters 
to New Residents 


ELCOME letters for new residents are 
among the methods cities are using to 
encourage use of city government services. 

In Gardena, California, the city prepared 
a packet for distribution to new residents by 
the local Welcome Wagon Committee. The 
packet includes a letter of welcome from 
the mayor; addresses and phone numbers of 
city departments; information on voting, 
regulatory ordinances, and civil defense; a 
directory of churches; bus schedules; a map 
of the city; and a folder with information on 
garbage and rubbish collection, including 
collection days and a map of collection 
districts. 

New residents of Aiken, South Carolina, 
received a welcome letter from the city 
government describing the services to be ex- 
tended into an annexed area. The letter in- 
cluded information on police and fire pro- 
tection, garbage collections, water rates, 
and street lighting. 

Aurora, Colorado, has sent a letter to 
new residents with information on the city 
government; new municipal buildings; city 
services; and regulatory ordinances, includ- 
ing placing fences and hedges, burning 
trash, dog licenses, home occupations, and 
bicycle licenses. The letter concludes, ““May 
we welcome you to the city with sincere 
hope and confidence that your livelihood in 
Aurora will be a pleasant and prosperous 
one.” 

Richfield, Minnesota, in order to promote 
civic cooperation with its tree planting pro- 
gram, sends a letter to those residents af- 
fected by the program. The letter asks for 
assistance in watering the city-furnished 
tree at least once every week. It explains the 
growth pattern of the trees and the steps 
that can be taken to insure their full growth 
and health over the years. 

Western Springs, Illinois (9,097), recent- 
ly mailed a folder to all residents with in- 
formation on automobile, bicycle, and other 
licenses; water rates; refuse collection sched- 
ules and a map of collection districts; general 
information on the village government; and 
a telephone directory of village and other 
local government officials. Similar booklets 
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have been issued by San Marino, California, 
and Villa Park, Illinois. 

The Maryland Gazette, a weekly newspaper 
published in Glen Burnie, Maryland, is- 
sued a 108-page progress edition on the 
past, present, and future for Anne Arundel 
County. Many of the stories dealt with pro- 
grams and services provided by the county 
government. 

Marceline, Missouri (3,172), recently 
issued a six-year progress report on work 
accomplished under council-manager gov- 
ernment. The report includes a center-page 
spread on the sources and disposition of the 
city budget dollar. 


Water Replenishment District 
Formed 


ORMATION of a unique special-pur- 

pose district was recently approved by 
the voters in a portion of Los Angeles 
County, California, covering more than 50 
communities, more than 400 square miles 
of territory, containing over 2.5 million 
people, and with an assessed valuation of $3 
billion. A special election on November 17, 
1959, created the Central and West Basin 
Water Replenishment District which will 
purchase Colorado River water to replenish 
underground water reservoirs. 

The underground storage basins in this 
area have been drawn upon twice as fast as 
nature has been able to replenish the water. 
Water tables have receded dangerously, 
and, with the lowering of the fresh water 
table, ocean salt water has started to intrude 
into the underground water supply. Besides 
restoring water tables to their normal level, 
the program is aimed at stopping salt water 
intrusion and providing additional storage 
for excess water from the Colorado River 
which becomes available during low-de- 
mand periods. 

An experiment carried on during the 
past five years along a one and one-half 
mile stretch of ocean front in Manhattan 
Beach has provided a successful method of 
stopping salt water intrusion. By installing a 
series of fresh water injection wells, an un- 
derground barrier of fresh water has been 
created. The success of this experiment has 
led to the proposed extension of the barrier 
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by 11 and one-half miles to provide protec- 
tion from salt water intrusion to other 
threatened coastal areas. Injection water for 
the barrier also will come from the Colorado 
River—over 200 miles away. Well water 
users will pay for replenishment water, and 
administrative costs will be covered by a tax, 
levied throughout the district, of $0.005 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. In addition, the 
Los Angeles County Flood Control District 
will provide $2.5 million during the next 
five years to extend the fresh water barrier 
by sinking additional injection wells, to buy 
Colorado River water for injection, and to 
determine better means of coping with sea 
water intrusion. 

Creation of the Central and West Basin 
Water Replenishment District required the 
cooperative effort of city officials and citi- 
zens in more than 50 communities to secure 
120,000 signatures on the petition calling for 
the special election and to inform the voters 
of the need to combat this problem.— 
GayLe T. Martin, city manager, Man- 
hattan Beach. 


Fire Safety Groups Report 
on Fire Prevention 


HREE national organizations in the fire 

safety field reported recently on work 
undertaken and action needed for fire pre- 
vention. 

The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs reports that the nation’s fire depart- 
ments have checked over 15 million homes 
for fire hazards in 1959 through home in- 
spection programs. About one-half of the 
nation’s fire departments now provide such 
inspections on a continuous, year-round 
basis. Thirty-seven states sponsored fire pre- 
vention conferences in 1959 to lay the 
groundwork for home inspection programs. 

According to the National Fire Protection 
Association, more than 16,500 schools have 
made major improvements in fire safety dur- 
ing 1959 to provide significantly better pro- 
tection for 4,500,000 pupils and teachers. 
The principal improvements were enclosure 
of stairwells, installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems, and construction of fire 
escape stairs and other exit facilities. The 
NFPA reports, however, that one-half of 
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the public school children in the nation are 
still needlessly exposed to fire hazards. Fire 
safety programs in schools have been 
stepped up drastically in the past year as 
the aftermath of 95 deaths from the fire in 
Our Lady of the Angels School in Chicago 
in December, 1958. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is urging city planners, real estate develop- 
ers, and others concerned with the construc- 
tion of shopping malls to give particular at- 
tention to fire safety planning. The Board 
points out that pedestrian malls are a par- 
ticular hazard because of their limited ac- 
cess to vehicular traffic. The Board urges 
that shopping mall design incorporate access 
to the area and to individual buildings; pro- 
vision of hydrants, service connections, fire 
alarm boxes, and other equipment; and 
special fire department training for calls in 
the mall areas. The Board upon request will 
provide assistance to cities in planning and 
development of shopping malls. 


Municipal Budgets Stress 
Program Objectives 


NUMBER of municipal budgets recent- 

ly issued have been performance-type 
documents emphasizing city services. The 
Cincinnati budget, for example, provides 
the work programs for each department and 
division as the basis for operating requests 
for 1960. They are broken down by two 
major divisions, the basic budget and the 
supplemental budget. The basic budget 
presents expenditures for meeting normal, 
recurring expenses and for providing estab- 
lished city services. The supplemental budg- 
et presents recommendations over and 
above the basic budget. 

The Corpus Christi, Texas, budget pro- 
vides a summary of the function of each de- 
partment and division, a measurement of 
its past and current programs, and com- 
ments about the program scheduled for the 
budget year. The Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, budget gives the “mission” of the 
department, current progress, proposed pro- 
gram for the budget year, and four- and 
eight-year objectives. Tacoma, Washington, 
speaks in terms of departmental function, 
budget trend data, and comments. 
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A survey of budget messages indicates a 
number of influences affecting governmental 
operations. Legislative mandates resulting 
in increased costs were cited in Texas. The 
effect of climbing interest rates on municipal 
borrowing was discussed in Maine. The 
property tax—its limits and defects—was 
discussed in New Jersey and Washington. 
Other budgets recently issued were those of 
Brewer, Maine; Slater, Missouri; Newton, 
New Jersey; and Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission Organizes 


HE Advisory Commission on Intergov- 

ernmental Relations held its first meet- 
ing on December 14, 1959, in the White 
House to discuss organizational problems 
and work to be undertaken in the near fu- 
ture. The Commission has a budget of 
$50,000 for its work until July 1, 1960, and 
will open an office on Jackson Place, near 
the White House. 

The 26-member commission, a perma- 
nent body, was established by Congress in 
1959. Its purpose is to provide advice and 
assistance to the President and the Congress 
in all phases of intergovernmental relations, 
especially federal grant programs. The Presi- 
dent has appointed Frank Bane, formerly ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, as chairman of the Commission. 
Two other private citizens have been named 
to the Commission by the President: James 
Pollock, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, vice-chairman; and John 
Burton, vice-president of Cornell University. 

Other Presidential appointments include 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; the governors of South 
Carolina, Connecticut, Idaho, and Illinois; 
state legislators from New York, Missouri, 
and Massachusetts; the mayors of Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Tucson; and 
county officials from Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, Plumas County, California, and West- 
chester County, New York. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn appointed three members of the 
House of Representatives, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon will appoint three members of 
the Senate at a later date. 
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Voluntary Recreation Charge 

OTERS in Villa Park, Illinois (18,123), on 

November 14, approved a two-year trial 
recreation program to be financed from current 
revenues and voluntary payments. Establish- 
ment of the recreation program was approved by 
1,703 to 519. Park improvement bonds have been 
voted down three times in recent years. The 
recreation program will cost $25,000 per year 
of which $10,000 will be appropriated from vil- 
lage sales tax revenue. The balance will be 
financed through a voluntary surcharge on the 
water bill of 85 cents per quarter. If the trial pro- 
gram is successful, another referendum will be 
held to establish a permanent, tax-supported 
recreation program. A _ citizens’ committee 
helped promote the election and circulated a one- 
page statement with information. The new 
recreation program will supplement existing 
volunteer services and will use existing facilities. 
The yillage board has appointed an advisory 
committee to help guide program development. 
With the cooperation of the National Recreation 
Association the village is now recruiting a 
recreation director. 


Limit on Airport Runways 

The present maximum airport runway length 
of 10,500 feet is the limit for future federal aid for 
airports according to the Federal Aviation 
Agency. In a recent statement to the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, the deputy administrator 
of FAA pointed out that airport costs have in- 
creased to the point where the federal govern- 
ment must enforce a limitation. The deputy ad- 
ministrator, James T. Pyle, added: ““When the 
new jet aircraft first touched down at our big 
cities... runways of proper...length were 
ready. . . . This came about partly from a series 
of planning conferences by airport authorities, 
manufacturers, the carriers and government. 
These meetings resulted in the decision to in- 
crease federally sponsored runways from a maxi- 
mum of 8,400 feet to a maximum of 10,500 feet. 
I want to make it crystal clear that this is our 
final figure. In the future, we will not provide 
Federal aid to communities for the construction 
of runways greater than this length.” 


New Annexation Program 

Albert Lea, Minnesota (13,545), has adopted 
a program to encourage unincorporated fringe 
areas to annex to the city. The city council has 
decided that planning for utility service exten- 
sions will not include fringe areas unless they an- 
nex to the city. This policy applies to seven fringe 
areas in the planning of arterials for future utility 
service. The first area was annexed on October 
15, 1959, and contains 140 homes in a high-valu- 
ation range. Prior to the annexation a booklet, 
Shorelands Annexation, was distributed to present 
information on city services to be provided, 
changes in property taxes, and the net difference 
in property taxes in the annexed area. Eight ex- 
amples are given for typical homes comparing 
property taxes and service charges for incorpo- 
rated and unincorporated status. 


Center for Senior Citizens 

Columbus, Ohio, is building a 10-story apart- 
ment building with 185 apartments for elderly 
persons. The city negotiated for and purchased 
the 29 parcels of land making up the site and 
turned the area over to the Columbus Metro- 
politan Housing Authority for an agreed-upon 
reimbursement. The Authority will operate the 
building which will be ready for occupancy in 
early 1961. The apartments include efficiencies 
and one- and two-bedroom units. The project 
also will include a senior citizens’ recreation cen- 
ter to be operated by the city recreation depart- 
ment. 

Midget Automobile Rules 

At least two states, Wisconsin and California, 
have banned the use of midget vehicles powered 
by gasoline engines on public thoroughfares. Wis- 
consin made its ruling clear after receiving appli- 
cation for registration of the “‘toy vehicles.”” The 
same restrictions apply to home-made carts pow- 
ered by gasoline engines. The attorney general 
of North Carolina has ruled that midget motor 
vehicles are not required to be registered or 
licensed by the motor vehicle department before 
being operated on school grounds, supermarket 
parking lots, or other areas which are not open 
to the public as a matter of right. 
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Rebirth of Mass Transit 

Urban mass transit systems will make a come- 
back according to Philip M. Hauser, University 
of Chicago sociologist, addressing the recent an- 
nual convention of the American Transit Associa- 
tion. As reported in the December issue of Street 
Engineering, Hauser stated that probable increases 
in population growth and automobile registra- 
tions will force more people to use mass transit, 
especially for going to work. He said that some 
cities will be forced to prohibit moving as well as 
parked automobiles in the central business dis- 
trict; that the automobile will increasingly be a 
feeder vehicle to public transit systems; and that 
public transit systems will be greatly improved in 
comfort, speed, and convenience, especially in 
metropolitan areas. Another speaker, Kenneth 
Hoover, chief engineer of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit District, stressed the impor- 
tance of coordinated transportation planning. He 
pointed out that the California legislature has 
passed a law pledging $115 million from revenue 
of a toll bridge for construction of part of the rap- 
id transit system for the San Francisco area. 


Downtown Developments 

A $20 million office building project in the 
Minneapolis central business district includes an 
overhead arcade-restaurant straddling a princi- 
pal downtown intersection. The restaurant is part 
of an over-all project that includes a 16-story 
office building, a shopping arcade, and a motel 
over a 1,000-car parking ramp. ... The Ohio 
attorney general has ruled that county com- 
missioners have no contribute 
county funds to a municipality to assist in de- 
veloping or improving pedestrian malls in busi- 
ness districts.... Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
adopted an ordinance which establishes a mall 
advisory committee. The city opened its perma- 
nent pedestrian mall in August. 
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Recent Crime Trends 

Violent assaults against the person increased 
during the first nine months of 1959 as compared 
with the same period in 1958 according to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI release 
of preliminary crime data for the United States 
shows that murders increased by 4 per cent; for- 
cible rape, 5 per cent; and aggravated assault, 7 
per cent. Crimes against property showed little 
change except for robbery, down by 7 per cent. 
The data were for cities of over 25,000. 


To Remove Parking Meters 

A parking district has been formed in Moun- 
tain View, California (26,023), to finance 650 
unmetered parking spaces in six parking lots sur- 
rounding the central business district. The city 
sold $1,197,000 in off-street parking bonds 
secured by special assessments on real property 
located within the assessment district. The funds 
will be used also to purchase outstanding bonds 
of a former parking district and to remove all 
parking meters, on-street and off-street, in the 
central business district. Pedestrian malls will be 
built to connect the six parking lots to the main 
thoroughfare. The malls will be owned by the 
parking district and will provide for business 
entrances and displays. The malls will be 10 feet 
wide, covered, and have adequate day and night 
illumination. The project will include razing 
40 buildings in the business area. 


Less Garbage, More Rubbish 

Phoenix, Arizona, reports that garbage 
amounts to only 15 to 20 per cent by weight of 
the total refuse collected by the city. Not too 
many years ago average municipal refuse con- 
sisted, by weight, of 65 per cent garbage and 35 
per cent rubbish. This reversal is indicative of 
changing marketing methods and consumer buy- 
ing habits. Nearly everything the urban family 
uses today comes in small, convenient quantities 
packaged in ever increasing amounts of paper, 
cardboard boxes, cans, and bottles, thus increas- 
ing tremendously the amount of refuse from 
wtappings and containers. The amount of 
garbage has declined because of the increased 
use of canned and frozen vegetables, prepackaged 
fresh vegetables, and refrigerated home storage 
of food products to reduce food waste. 


Rapid Recruitment 

Saginaw, Michigan, recently tested for and 
filled the position of probation officer in three 
days time. The examinations were held on Satur- 
day, December 12, with the written test given to 
nine applicants at 8:30 a.m. As each man 
finished the written test he proceeded immediate- 
ly to the oral examination. The papers were 
scored over the weekend, and the eligible list was 
established by Monday afternoon, December 14. 
A phone call was placed to the man who was at 
the top of the list to offer him the job, and he 
accepted. He started in his new job as probation 
officer at 8:00 a.m. the following morning. 
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Regulatory Ordinances 

Dearborn, Michigan, has adopted an anti- 
litter ordance to regulate the distribution of 
handbills; circulars, and other advertising media. 
Handbills cannot be distributed in residential 
areas if householders post signs that prohibit 
placing such materials on the premises. The or- 
dinance does not apply to religious or political 
literature. . . . Berkeley, California, has adopted 
a new zoning ordinance that has a special hill- 
side residential classification. It permits a 10 per 
cent increase in percentage of land coverage over 
that permitted by the regulations for the district 
with which it is combined. . . . Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, has amended its zoning ordinance to es- 
tablish a new recreational district for outdoor 
sports and other active recreation activities. . . . 
Middletown Township, Pennsylvania, has 
adopted an ordinance governing use of the town- 
ship municipal building—meeting hall. It set up 
four types of organizations which may use the 
hall, gives priority to township agencies perform- 
ing official governmental functions, and bans 
commercial use of the hall. 


Adopts Briefing Sessions 

Metropolitan Miami has instituted weekly 
briefing sessions to bring together members of 
the 11-member Metro Commission, the county 
manager, department heads, and representatives 
of newspapers, television, and radio. Each brief- 
ing session consists of reports from the chairmen 
of commission committees, the county manager, 
and, depending on the agenda, some of the coun- 
ty department heads. Each report describes a 
specific problem and what will be recommended 
to the commission at its regular weekly public 
meeting. The briefing sessions are informal, and 
commissioners can question each other and the 
administrative officers. Representatives of news 
media also participate in the question-and-an- 
swer discussions, and nothing at the sessions is 
“off the record.” 


Bids For Hospital Insurance 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently switched 
its group hospitalization policy for city em- 
ployees from a nonprofit organization to a com- 
mercial carrier. As reported in Michigan Mu- 
nicipal Review, the new plan is expected to save 
the city and its employees about $30,000 per 
year. Bid proposals were developed on the basis 
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of current coverage, and insurance companies 
were asked to submit a three-part rate structure 
to cover employee only, employee and one de- 
pendent, and employee and two or more de- 
pendents. The city would pay the entire premium 
for the employee while the employee would pay 
any additional premium. The city received 14 
proposals with the nonprofit organization ranking 
next to last. All proposals were checked in detail 
for benefits, coverage, and service as well as 
rates. The list was narrowed to four companies, 
and their representatives were asked to meet with 
city officials to answer specific questions on cover- 
age, service, claims, and other factors. The 
change was made because the city had received 
two rate increases in less than two years, and the 
last increase was 30 per cent above the former 
rate. 


Incentive Plan for Refuse Collectors 

An incentive plan for refuse collection crews in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is saving the 
city about $30,000 per year in payroll costs. The 
new plan, in effect since September, 1958, pro- 
vides pay on the basis of a 44-hour week with the 
men working as long as the collection actually 
requires. Over a full year the work week aver- 
ages about 38 hours. Seasonal fluctuations bring 
it up to 44 hours before Christmas and for a few 
weeks in the summer and as low as 36 or 37 
hours in the spring. As reported in Municipal 
South, the program was based on careful study 
and layout of collection routes, purchase of 25 
refuse collection vehicles, and closer supervision. 
Savings have been effected through elimination 
of personnel on certain routes and elimination of 
overtime pay. 


Issues Administrative Directives 

A procedure for administrative directives has 
been set up in Miami, Florida, to provide uni- 
form procedures for activities common to all or 
most city departments. The system also includes 
administrative directives applicable within indi- 
vidual departments. Three types of directives are 
used: for department and division heads, for all 
employees, and for specific departments. The 
directives are issued by the city manager, are of 
permanent status, and are numbered for index- 
ing and filing. The original group of directives 
was issued in November, 1959, and others will be 
issued from time to time as circumstances war- 
rant. Examples of departmental directives in- 
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clude purchase and bid procedures, budget 
manual, request for additional personnel, dis- 
aster plan procedure, and preparation of ordi- 
nances. Directives for employees include civil 
service rules and regulations, accidents involving 
city vehicles, sick leave, travel at city expense, 
and job-incurred injuries. 


Training Developments 

The Philadelphia City Training Institute has 
been established to provide in-service training 
specifically related to the needs of the city service. 
The Institute will be supervised by a board com- 
posed of representatives of the city, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and other local educational 
and training institutions. The city will provide 
physical facilities, and employees will take the 
training on their own time and at their own ex- 
pense. ... Milwaukee is providing supervisory 
orientation training for all supervisors recently 
appointed to the city service. Classes will be 
limited to 20 to 25 persons, and the course will be 
given as often as needed... . The trainee pro- 
gtam for junior professional employees of the 
state of New York now includes 47 job titles. The 
program, instituted by the state department of 
civil service in 1958, has been so successful that 
nine titles have been added for the current year. 
The majority of the trainees are in administration, 
accounting, and chemistry. Trainee positions are 
also provided in education, home economics, 
planning, bacteriology, law, forestry, and other 
professional areas. 


Zoning for Outdoor Sports 

A special recreational zoning classification has 
been established in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, for 
outdoor sports and recreational activities. The 
classification includes related uses in accessory 
buildings or structures. Land to be developed 
must be at least 200 feet wide and contain 40,000 
square feet. Permitted uses include archery, 
baseball, golf driving ranges, beaches, golf 
courses, tennis courts, and similar uses. The city 
commission must approve a development plan 
for each area with respect to location, size, height, 
appearance, vehicular and pedestrian access, 
off-street parking, yards and open spaces, and 
relationship to adjacent property. Need for the 
special zoning classification arose when a golf 
and country club, a nonconforming use in a resi- 
dential zone, wanted to enlarge existing facilities 
and add other facilities. 
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To Sponsor Councilmen’s Institute 

The Texas Municipal League will join six 
other states where leagues of municipalities 
sponsor regular institutes for new mayors and 
city councilmen. The Texas program will be held 
on June 24-25, 1960, and will be co-sponsored 
by the League and by the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, University of Texas. The Institutes will be 
held biennially for newly elected mayors, coun- 
cilmen, and commissioners. Special orientation 
programs are now sponsored by municipal 
leagues in Minnesota, Washington, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Michigan, and California. They 
range from one-day institutes to three-day pro- 
grams, often on a regional basis. Some of the pro- 
grams are held in cooperation with universities. 
The subjects covered usually include municipal 
operations and relationships between councilmen 
and administrators, with special emphasis on 
duties of the newly elected official. 


Revises Dog Ordinance 

Beaufort, South Carolina (6,993), recently re- 
vised its dog ordinance to tighten up licensing 
procedures and restrict running at large. Dog 
licenses must be obtained annually, and no ap- 
plication will be accepted unless accompanied by 
an inoculation certificate against rabies signed 
by a licensed veterinarian. The ordinance pro- 
hibits allowing dogs to run at large through 
“cultivated gardens, yards, or fields.” Other pro- 
visions cover dog tags, impoundment, redemp- 
tion of animals, impounding fees, and destruction 
of unclaimed dogs. The city has appropriated 
funds for an animal officer who will work under 
the police department in enforcing the ordinance. 
The city also prepared a leaflet with information 
about the new ordinance which was distributed 
through the public schools so that school chil- 
dren could take the leaflets home for their 
parents. 


City Officials Learn To Listen 

Thirty-three department and division heads in 
Fresno, California, are enrolled in a special train- 
ing course to develop communication skills. Em- 
phasis will be on developing listening skills so 
that city officials will be better able to deal with 
the public and to train subordinates in providing 
more effective responses to public requests, com- 
plaints, and inquiries. Highlights of the course 
include developing a greater awareness of the 
needs of others by increasing attention on the part 
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of the listener, increasing perception, and in- 
creasing skills of evaluation. The group includes 
Chief Administrative Officer R. N. Klein and his 
assistants. Classes will be conducted by the semi- 
nar method to permit maximum participation. 
The eight two-hour sessions will be taught by a 
professor of speech at Fresno State College. 


Certificates of Conformance 

More and more governmental units are im- 
proving their annual financial reports, according 
to the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
During 1959, 21 governmental units received 
certificates of conformance for preparing annual 
financial reports that substantially conform to 
standards established by MFOA and the Na- 
tional Committee on Governmental Accounting. 
The certificates granted in 1959 were the largest 
in any year since inception of the program in 
1945. A total of 51 reports were submitted for 
review during 1959. MFOA indicates that many 
will qualify for their next reports if they make a 
few needed changes. The latest certificates have 
been granted to Lauzon, Quebec; Buffalo, New 
York; and the Harlandale Independent School 
District (San Antonio, Texas). Certificates of 
conformance have been granted to 91 govern- 
mental units in 25 states and four Canadian 
provinces since inception of the program. 


City Leases Buses 

The San Francisco Municipal Railway, a city- 
owned and operated utility, has ordered 70 
diesel motor coaches to supplement the 380 buses 
now in service on a “‘coach-lease plan.” As re- 
ported by the San Francisco Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, the lease contract provides for a 
six-year lease period and a guaranteed mileage 
figure of 198,000. The current order for 70 
coaches will be the sixth set of vehicles delivered 
since the first contract was made in 1955. In ad- 
dition to the 450 leased buses, the city has an in- 
ventory of 104 street cars, 40 cable cars, 375 trolley 
coaches, and 119 gasoline-powered buses. The 
Municipal Railway began lease financing after 
the voters had twice rejected general obligation 
bonds for purchase of additional equipment. 


Transportation and Traffic News 

The Automotive Safety Foundation has ap- 
proved a transportation planning grant for the 
American Municipal Associatien to encourage 
cities to develop comprehensive transportation 


plans. An AMA staff member will visit key cities 
throughout the United States to work with them 
on transportation planning in accordance with 
recommendations developed by the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation. ... The 
Austin, Texas, police department estimates that 
the use of radar to detect speed violations has 
reduced the accident rate in the city by 15 per 
cent.... Saginaw, Michigan, which recently 
required special permits for parking on streets 
between 3:00 and 6:00 a.m., reports that 94 ap- 
plications were filed. Fifty-nine met ordinance re- 
quirements and were approved immediately; 30 
were denied because no hardship existed ; and five 
were approved after consideration by the parking 
board of appeals. 


Eases Outside Job Rules 

The New York City Fire Commissioner has 
modified the prohibition on outside employment 
for firemen who have entered the department 
since October 1, 1956. Such firemen now may 
take outside jobs “where such activity may im- 
prove the efficiency and best interests of the fire 
department and safeguard the security of the 
people of the city.”’ As reported in the New York 
Times, this would apply to such jobs as a security 
officer in a crowded public establishment. The 
commissioner also announced that firemen could 
accept teaching positions in civil service schools 
and other institutions. Each application for out- 
side employment will be approved or disap- 
proved at the “sole discretion’ of the com- 
missioner. 


Fire Losses in 1959 

Fire fatalities in 1959 were 11,300, a slight 
drop from 1958, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. More than one-half of these deaths oc- 
curred in home fires. The worst loss-of-life fire 
occurred in Meldrim, Georgia, where fire and a 
gas explosion following a freight train wreck 
killed 23 persons picnicking in a nearby recrea- 
tional area. Twenty-one boys died when fire hit 
a boys’ industrial school in Wrightsville, Arkan- 
sas. Fire property loss in 1959 totaled an esti- 
mated $1.3 billion, again a slight decrease from 
1958. The largest property loss was in Roseburg, 
Oregon, where 13 persons were killed. The fire 
was touched off by explosives in an unattended 
parked truck, and the property loss was about $10 
million, 
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The Public Administrator as a 
Professional Manager 

T IS well known that the average business- 

man’s traditional view of the government em- 
ployee has been almost completely negative—so 
strictly negative that it might be considered 
biased. This view is often contradictory. For ex- 
ample, the public administrator is held to be a 
political appointee, but in the next breath he is a 
mere incompetent clerk protected by civil 
service; civil service employees could not earn a 
living elsewhere, yet business continues to hire 
away scarce specialists and competent generalists. 

In spite of such contradictions, there are 
several recurring concepts that the public ad- 
ministrator must examine and constantly re- 
examine to determine their applicability to him- 
self, his operation, and his organization. With re- 
spect to government work, private industry be- 
lieves there is a tendency among public adminis- 
trators (especially at the operating level) to: (1) 
overestimate the magnitude of their work; (2) be- 
come overimbued with the importance of their 
work; and (3) overemphasize the necessity for 
continuing their work or the method in which it 
is performed. 

We all know of some situations which justify 
the existence of these concepts. And those truth- 
ful enough admit these elements exist in industry 
as well as government. In government opera- 
tions, as in industry, there is a tendency to con- 
tinue old and obsolete methods. 

A number of businessmen, particularly those 
who have entered government service, have ac- 
quired a more positive view. They realize the 
gigantic size and inextricable complexity of the 
public administrator’s work. 

Our basic problem is to secure a better under- 
standing on the part of the businessman that the 
public administrator is a professional manager as 
well as a truly dedicated public servant. Con- 
tinued exposure of the businessman to the public 
administrator will in itself promote better the 
understanding of the role of the latter, and over- 
come the traditional negative view of the public 
bureaucrat.—“‘The Public Administrator as a 
Professional Man.” By Robert B. Curry. Ad- 
vanced Management, December, 1959. 


How Do You Score on 
Leadership? 


OOD management, stripped to its essen- 
tials, is leadership. It implies many other 
things—knowledge, intelligence, honesty, organ- 
izing skill, self-confidence. But each of these quali- 
ties of the high-caliber executive is but a part of 
leadership. The best kind of leader is the man 
who has trained himself highly in the mysterious 
art of handling people. 

How do you score on leadership? Here’s a 
compilation of 12 questions covering the most im- 
portant areas of the art. If you can answer yes to 
all 12, you are a good leader. 

Do you really lead, rather than drive? The 
leader’s subordinates move because they want to; 
the driver’s because they have to. 

Do you always remember that a man is not a 
piece of equipment? Treat him with respect. 

Do you stay off a pedestal? You can’t under- 
stand your group or earn its respect if you stand 
off from it in lonely superiority. 

Do you let people feel successful? As one test 
of this, do you compliment a subordinate who has done 
an unusually good job? 

Do you back your subordinates up? A man 
will not be willing to accept you as a leader if you 
lead him to a position where he needs help, and 
then deny him that help. 

Do you explain yourself fully? If he isn’t aware 
of the need for the job, its place in the group 
project as a whole, the reasons for doing it this 
way instead of that way, he can hardly be ex- 
pected to go about it intelligently. 

Do you keep your fears to yourself? A good 
leader is a source of confidence for the group. 

Do you listen patiently to grievances? If the 
complaint wasn’t important and reasonable to 
him, the man wouldn’t be making it. 

Do you criticize in private? To humiliate a 
subordinate by criticizing him before the group 
gains you nothing. 

Do you trust your subordinates to carry out 
their responsibilities? Once you have assigned 
responsibilities in the group, your job is to 
exercise a broad, general guidance.—“‘How Do 
You Score on Leadership?” By Edward Mc- 
Sweeney. Advanced Management, September, 1959. 
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By Clyde L. Palmer. Department of Public 
Works, 528 City-County Building, Detroit 26. 
1959. 19pp. 


Evectronic Data PROCESSING FOR GOVERN- 
MENTS. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 
22pp. $1. (Covers criteria for mechanization, 
areas of application, installation planning, and 
other phases of converting to punched card 
equipment or electronic computers.) 


Tue Exemption FROM FEDERAL TAXATION OF IN- 
COME FROM STATE AND LocaAt Bonps. By 
John J. Gunter. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 1707 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1959. 9pp. 


Gute For Settinc Passinc Pornts. By Vernon 
R. Taylor. Public Personnel Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 14pp. $1 for 
PPA members, $2 for nonmembers. 


Guwe Lines ror Drartinc A MunicipAL Orpt- 
NANCE ON INDUSTRIAL WasTE REGULATIONS 
AND SuRCHARGES. By Edward J. Cleary. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 20pp. $3. 
(Suggested ordinance is annotated, section by 
section, as a guide for city officials.) 


METROPOLITAN AREA GOVERNMENT: THE To- 
RONTO EXPERIENCE. By John G. Grumm. Gov- 
ernment Research Center, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 1959. 44pp. 


MopERN ORGANIZATION THEORY. Mason Haire 
editor. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 1959. 324pp. $7.75. 


MunicipAL RECREATION ADMINISTRATION. By 
George D. Butler. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. Fourth edition, 1960. 409pp. $7.50. 
(See p. 36.) 


NATIONAL Fire Cones. 1959 editions (each vol- 
ume published annually): I. Flammable 
Liquids and Gases, 1024pp.; II. Combustible 
Solids, Dusts, Chemicals and Explosives, 
736pp.; III. Building Construction and Equip- 
ment, 754pp.; IV. Extinguishing Equipment, 
1168pp.; V. Electrical, 768pp.; VI. Transpor- 
tation, 800pp. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, $7 
per volume. 


Sewer Service CHARGES AND RELATED DATA IN 
Micnican Municipatities. Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, 205 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor. 1959. 65pp. $3.50. 


Sources or Municipat Revenue. By Anna 
Sternheimer. Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3. 
1959. 69pp. $1. 


Srupies OF THE CENTRAL Business District AND 
URBAN FREEWAY DEVELOPMENT. By Edgar M. 
Horwood and Ronald R. Boyce. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle 5. 1959. 200pp. $5. 
(Central business district in relation to urban 
highways, taxation, and commercial develop- 
ment.) 


WaTER FOR RECREATION—ToDAY AND Tomor- 
row. Water Research Foundation for the 
Delaware River Basin, 948 Suburban Station 
Building, Philadelphia. 1959. 26pp. 


ZONING FOR ParkinG. By Max William Strauss. 
School of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California Bookstore, Los Angeles 7. 
1959. 59pp. $2. (Contains model ordinance for 
relating types of building occupancies with 
amount of parking needed.) 
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NOW: 

DUAL 
PRINTING 
AUTOMATION 
FOR 
MUNICIPALITIES ! 
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Here’s just the machine to automate your utility billing—the new Burroughs F-5000! 


It automatically and simultaneously prints two identical original records in a single posting 
cycle. Balances are automatic without key depression. There are no extra operator decisions to 
make, no extra keys to punch. It’s the perfect combination of dual printing and fully automatic 
accounting. 

And check these extra advantages: e Automatic plus and minus subtotals and totals. e 
Automatic dating. e Fixed limit form alignment. e Single motor bar operation for 90% of all 
entries. « Automatic carriage position control of addition, subtraction, non-addition, sub- 
totaling and totaling. « Complete keyboard control of error correction. 


For a demonstration and details, call our nearby branch office. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 


Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


a 
= Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management C ltants—Per I Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Fomsbell Testing Service 
64 Pine Street ¢ San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Plans « Retirement 
imances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut Sc., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Screet Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax ualization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master ns—T rade Teseery 
surveys—Street ng—Park 4 
edie shu idans duets fakin: 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Scudies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Growing Dallas controls 10 city 


Ps 


ia 6. - 


departments centrally 


with IBM punched card system 


With one IBM punched card system, 
the City of Dallas achieves uniform 
accounting in ten major service 
departments. 

City officials have been relieved 
of most accounting detail. With the 
IBM punched card system, they get 
an up-to-the-minute picture of each 
city department. Current operating 
reporting enables city officials to 
control budgets and provide even 
better service promptly and at sub- 
stantial savings. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about the Dallas Punched Card 
Story. Call your local IBM represent- 
ative for details or demonstration. 


City of Dallas uses IBM punched 
cards to: 
- prepare payrolls and records 
- maintain budgetary control 
bill and control real and personal 
property taxes 
bill and control paving assess 
ment 
bill and control water sales 
. report and control inventories on 
water stores 


. Summarize vehicle operating 
costs 


8. handle accounting and statistics 
for police courts 
9. report vital statistics 
10. survey traffic 
All IBM data processing equip- 
ment may be purchased or leased. 


Mr.€.LynnCrossley, City Auditor,Dallas, Tex. 


I-M DATA PROCESSING 
® 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers ten courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administration 
Management Practices for Smaller Cities 


Some 2,500 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














